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The Economics of Railway Transport. By Sydney Charles 
Williams. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909. — 300 pp. 

Transportation in Europe. By LOGAN G. MCPHERSON. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 19 10. — 273 pp. 

The discussion of the subject of transportation has become so in- 
volved in the consideration of details that it tends to clear one's think- 
ing to read a book which treats of the elementary principles of trans- 
portation and which does not burden the reader with a long recital of 
the historical development of transportation facilities. The first of 
the volumes under review is the result of a series of lectures delivered 
at Cambridge University. The author presents the facts and principles 
of transportation in their broad relation to economic activities. The 
volume is divided into three parts. 

Part I is devoted to a definition of transport, a brief historical sur- 
vey of its origin, and an analysis of its economic function. 

Part II treats of the "production of railway transport," that is of 
the mechanics of transportation. It is not, however, a mechanical 
discussion, for the author discusses such topics as grade, gradient, 
curvature and classification of goods in their economic bearing and not 
as engineering or operating problems. A similar discussion is made of 
such problems as size of trains and vehicles, fluctuations in traffic and 
related problems of operation. 

Part III, which is devoted to " the distribution and consumption of 
railway transportation," will doubtless be found of greatest interest to 
the students of economics ; this is particularly true of the pages in 
which the author considers the effect of transportation on the price of 
goods. He attempts to show the practical impossibility of determining 
railway rates on the principle of cost of production, concluding " that 
the attempt to arrive deductively at a basis for railway rates, founded 
on admitted economic principles, is beset with difficulties and dangers." 
The rationale of rate differentiation is, the author maintains, "quasi- 
monopoly for some but not for all traffic and joint cost." It is futile, 
he decides, " to attempt to give in one word or phrase the theory of 
such a complex subject as railway rates." 

The volume was intended for students of economics and for practical 
railway men, and particularly for the English public. Each class, both 
in Europe and America, will find much in the book to interest them. 
It is a great misfortune that the manuscript containing such interesting 
material was not more carefully revised. Not only has it been neces- 
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sary to provide the reader with errata and corrigenda, but there are 
errors in punctuation, in quotation and in form not included in the 
list. References are injected in the body of sentences in a manner 
which confuses the reader. Almost all the first part might with ad- 
vantage have been placed in the last part, and minor improvements in 
the arrangement of the topics suggest themselves on even a cursory ex- 
amination. None the less, the book is distinctively different from the 
ordinary volume in English on transportation, and the difference is of 
a kind which will doubtless commend it to many students of the subject. 

Mr. McPherson's Transportation in Europe is based upon a report 
which he made to the National Waterways Commission regarding the 
methods and operation of transportation in European countries. The 
book treats of the economic aspects of the subject and concerns itself 
primarily with two topics, the relation of the state to transportation 
and the relation of water carriage to rail carriage. After a general 
sketch of transportation development in Europe, in which the differ- 
ence between the United States and Europe in regard to physical con- 
figuration, industrial development, political and social ideas is des- 
cribed, the author examines the situation in each country. Those who 
are disposed to find parallel situations in the United States and a single 
European country will find much in the author's treatment to disturb 
their comparison. Comparisons in freight service, so far as they can 
be made, are favorable to the shipper in the United States. The or- 
ganization and localization of industries and the social and political 
ideas are, however, so different in almost any continental country of 
Europe from those prevailing in the United States, that it is easy to 
overemphasize the benefit to be derived from a study of European 
transportation systems as a guide for action in this country. The gen- 
eral conclusion of the author in regard to state ownership of railways is 
that it leads to inelasticity in rates and, in some countries, to ineffi- 
ciency in operation. In France, Belgium and Italy, where socialistic 
tendencies are marked, there is a disposition to increase unnecessarily 
the number of railway employees. Only in Holland, where the railways 
are leased , does the author find general efficiency. In Prussia a revenue 
to the state is secured from their operation, but as regards industrial 
efficiency the Prussian railways fall far below the American. 

It is, however, the part of the book devoted to inland waterways 
which will prove most interesting to American readers. While in 
European countries high-value commodities make up the chief part of 
railway traffic, yet the bulky low-value commodities also move by rail. 
Waterways are valued in Europe, in some cases, for other than transpor- 
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tation purposes, as, for example, to prevent inundation, to reclaim and 
to irrigate land. The rates on waterways are not subject to govern- 
mental regulation. The watercraft pay a small toll on canals but none 
on natural waterways. They charge whatever the traffic will bear, and 
in most countries they are favored by the state officials, whoso regulate 
rail rates as to favor water transportation. The author argues that the 
favorable attitude of the state towards waterways is due in part to the 
fact that greater transportation facilities are needed and the state, as 
such, is unwilling to make the large capital outlay which is necessary 
to supply adequate railroads. In order to secure traffic for the great 
seaports, such rates are made for interior regions as will secure the 
movement of the goods to these ports rather than permit them to pass 
over the frontier to a foreign port; for example, the commodities of 
South Germany move by water or by rail to the North Sea rather than 
by rail to the Mediterranean ports. In Germany, in 1905, waterways 
carried only one-seventh of the total traffic ; and the author concludes 
that " waterways in this country are lagging behind in the race with 
railways." He finds much the same situation in other European coun- 
tries, for "the length of waterways has remained constant for thirty 
years." The Rhine and other rivers which are estuaries continue to 
be of great service, but this is because they are estuaries, reaching 
industrial regions which have suitable water traffic, and not because 
of the superiority of waterways over railways for inland traffic. The 
review which the author gives of the situation in England leads him 
to the same conclusions regarding the usefulness of inland waterways 
in that country. 

The friends of internal waterway transportation and of government 
ownership of railways will find little in this book to encourage them in 
their views. Artificial waterways in Europe, although they receive state 
preference and support, have not been able to maintain themselves in 
the competition with railways. Government operation, in many cases, 
has not been economical; in other cases, it has not been adapted to 
the rapidly changing industrial conditions. The book is well written 
and has a transportation map of Europe, tables and an index. While 
the enthusiastic adherent of internal waterways will probably not be led 
to change his views by Mr. McPherson's statements and arguments, 
the impartial student will welcome a book so interesting and so read- 
able , even if it sometimes seems that the author found the evidence for 
which he was searching. 

W. F. Gephart. 
Ohio Statu University. 



